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ARTERIES OF RUBBER... 


O AN American boy, hose used to mean watering the 

lawn, or washing the family car, or envying the firemen 
with the high-pressure lines. 

Today, hose has a new meaning for all those boys. 

For hose is a fighting weapon...a versatile and vital tool 
of war. On land, at sea, and in the air, these rubber arteries 
are serving in indispensable ways. 

Carrying life-sustaining air to the diver, working with 
hose-operated torch beneath the sea... bringing oxygen to 
the bomber crew, 30,000 feet above the target. 

Speeding the fueling of planes, tanks and vehicles...cir- 
culating the power-giving fluids to engines and motors... 
venting the fumes and gases. 

Or helping to extinguish the consuming flames of a 
wounded Hellcat as it lands on carrier-deck or jungle girt 
air-strip...permitting fire protection aboard ships laden 
with ammunition. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


‘require hose of every description . . 


For these and countless other services, our fighting forces 
. hose that meets and 
masters conditions unimagined four short years ago. Bullet- 
sealing hose for gas lines... hydraulic hose to give the bull- 
dozer its crushing strength... hose specifically engineered 
to handle air, gasoline, steam, noxious gases, acrid 
chemicals. 

The list is far longer. Yet, thanks to the efforts of scien- 
tists, researchers, engineers in the prewar days, each need 
of our arms has been met. 

Royal Garden Hose, and other U.S. Rubber products 
you chose years ago helped make possible “rubber arteries 
of war”. Your purchase helped put men to work. It helped 
erect special machines and buildings to produce hose. 
Under the impact of war, these men have developed new 
and revolutionary opportunities for service tomorrow... 
when our way of life changes again...changes for the better. 


Listen to “ Science Looks Forward” —new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T, 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. « 


In Canada: Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 
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NOW THAT RUSSIANS openly scoff the story that Hitler's body was among those 
found in ruins of reichschancellory, old whispers are reviving abgut 
der Fuehrer's actual whereabouts. Many believe he's hiding out in 
Argentina but the State Dept., recently spanked because it nodded an 
"okay" on Argentine admission to the San Francisco conference, shud- 
ders at the thought. Is he in Argentina or has he been dead for a 
year? 


"SIXTY MILLION JOB" theme is headed back toward the headlines. Latest 
story, out of Washington, is that it's really a plan to "help busi- 
ness." Administration's ideas are supposed to be bundled up in the 
Murray bill, now pending committee hearings. The sudden swing to 
"help business" is realistic. Washington needs healthy business con- 
ditions in order to raise tax money and meet debt obligations. Gov- 
ernment—in-—business would be tax-free, and that would be most embar- 
rassin' to Mr. Morgenthau on pay-—day. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECESS is expected about July 15. That's what House members are 
panting after. They want a six weeks' vacation, later July and all of 
August. Before then, they must settle next fiscal year's appropria- 
tions for Army, Lend-Lease, Export-Import Bank expansion and OPA. 
Some of these measures will set off fireworks. OPA particularly faces 
a crisis; many officials inside OPA admit its administration is a 
mess. "Everything," one said,’ "is all balled up." 


JAPS HAVE MOVED crack troops from South China to Manchuria. Russians in Sibe- 
ria announce "training maneuvers" on a large scale, north of the Amur. 
If Russia jumps into the Pacific war, she'll do it, as we guessed once 
before, about July l. 


ARAB TROUBLES for the British were probably sired by the French fracas in 
Syria. The British stepped in to slap De Gaulle. That put then, 
automatically, on the side of the Arabs. The move gives the Arab 
federation opportunity to bounce up with a demand that Palestine be- 





ces come an Arab state. And that's only the beginning for the colonial 
nd problems the British Empire faces during the next decade. (See p. 10) 
let- OTHER FRENCH ARGUMENTS are brewing in Italy and the Rhine valley. French 


ill- troops have occupied sections of Italy adjacent to French border. 
Eisenhower told them to skedaddle but they haven't. Also, De Gaulle 
wants access to, or domination over, Ruhr coal fields. Some people 
think his stubbornness in Syria may have been part of a plan to build 
up bargaining power for French concessions in Italy and the Ruhr. 
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~_ COMMUNISTS ARE CHANGING their tune. Browder is slated to denounce Truman be- 

ed fore long for "not following Roosevelt policies" (this, incidentally, 
Z is the bunk). He'll split with Democratic party, start the old moan 

cts | about "class struggle." Some. believe this is "orders from Moscow," 


the idea being "the war's over. Let's get back to world—revolution." 
If it happens, watch for a split in CIO. The leftists will go further 
to the left, and the rightists may bounce back into AFL. 


ODD THING about it is that observers are betting Truman will get along better 
with Stalin than with Churchill in-forthcoming Big Three meeting. 

va Logical, though. Both Stalin and Truman are ex-farm boys. Churchill 

er. is an aristocrat by birth. 


WPB'S GREEN LIGHT to automobile manufacturers isn't expected to do much to re- 
lieve growing unemployment in Detroit area this year. Steel mills " 
need three or four months to reconvert to production of lighter sheet 
for auto bodies. There's doubt that auto manufacturing gets rolling 
before December. 


Y PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. June 18, 1945 
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All Kinds of People Work for Republic 


@ Nearly 60,000 men and women 
are working today in the 76 plants, 
mines, warehouses, and sales offices 
of Republic Steel. 


They represent a true cross section 
of this America of ours—of the mix- 
ture of all kinds of people which has 
made this country the most powerful 
and prosperous on earth. 


These people possess a bewildering 
variety of specialized skills. Among 
them are blowers, melters, rollers, 
welders, ladle cranemen, clerks, 
stenographers. There are miners, 
metallurgists, chemists, accountants, 
engineers, designers. Republic 
employs printers, nurses, farmers, 
painters, carpenters—and men and 
women in many other trades and 
occupations, 


There are 21,000 Republic men who 
left to join the armed services. 
Republic is going to do everything 
in its power to place these men in 
jobs as good or better than the jobs 
they held before they went to war. 


KEEP 
War Bonds 





The Army-Navy 
E flag waves over 
7 Republic plants 
and the Maritime 
M floats over the 
Cleveland 
District plant. 


Already nearly 2,000 returned 
veterans are back on Republic’s 
payrolls—producing steel for their 
buddies still on the fighting fronts 
—looking forward to new oppor- 
tunities for advancement. 


It is the business of Republic to 
make steel and products fabricated 
from steel. But, beyond that, it is 
Republic’s business to provide jobs 
and create opportunities for all kinds 
of people—now and for the future. 


Almost without exception, every 
man now a boss, a manager or a top 
executive at Republic began as a 
worker in a plant, mill, office or 
mine and earned his way, step by 
step, to the place he holds today. 


Only in America, land of free enter- 
prise and free opportunity, could 
such an organization take root and 
grow and flourish. And the best 
guarantee of our country’s future 
greatness will be to continue those 
freedoms—so ‘that every American 
who wants to get ahead will find 


full reward for his ability and effort. 


A free America need have no fear 
for its future! 


Plan Kitchen Beauty 
with Berger Cabinets 


Just think of the fun it will be to walk 
into a kitchen that offers beauty, con- 
venience, ample storage, permanency 
and—above all—is easy to clean! 


Berger steel cabinets combine easily 
to provide streamlined attractiveness 
and convenient work space. These 
steel cabinets harmonize with refrig- 
erator, range and sink. No warping or 
cracking. Doors and drawers always 
operate easily. They help make the 
kitchen as individual as the house- 
wife’s personality. 


When peace comes, Berger—a manu- 
facturing division of Republic Steel 
—also will produce steel lockers, shelv- 
ing, shop equipment, automotive mer- 
chandising displays, bins, special steel 
products tailored to customer's needs, 
filing and office equipment and steel 
building products. 





REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS * COLD FINISHED STEELS 


PLATES « BARS * SHAPES « STRIP « SHEETS*+ PIPE * TUBING *s+TIN 


PLATE « NUTS « BOLTS «© RIVETS « NAILS + PIG IRON*® 


FARM FENCE + WIRE «+ FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 
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THE NATION 


Contrasts 


House approves Bretton Woods, but 
Senate group vetoes tariff cuts; 
Congressmen vote selves more pay 


Ignoring party lines, the House voted 
345-to-18 for U. S. membership in an 
“international savings and loan organiza- 
tion” —Bretton Woods. 

The U. S. was the first nation to act 
on ratifying the 44-nation proposals for: 
(1) A $9 billion World Bank to help post- 
war recovery by making and guaranteeing 
loans; (2) a'monetary fund of about the 
same size to help international trade by 
stabilizing currencies. 

The same week a Senate committee 
voted against letting the President cut 
tariffs up to 50% below 1945 levels in ex- 
change for concessions from other nations. 

Purse Lining. The House previously 
had approved this in extending reciprocal 
trade agreements. Defeat on the Senate 
floor, said State Department’s Acting Sec- 
retary Grew, would cripple “our hopes for 
cooperation with the rest of the world.” 

House members voted themselves a 
$2,500 a year tax-free expense account. 
President Truman disapproved, said he 
wouldn’t veto it but urged instead higher 
salaries for Congressmen. 

Taking Truman up on it, two Sena- 
tors moved to boost the salaries of Vice 
President and Speaker to $25,000; cabinet 
members (now $15,000) and Congressmen 
(now $10,000) to $20,000, 

Voting money for war agencies, the 
House cut in half the amount asked for 
Office of War Information, then outlawed 
any War Labor Board action in farm 
labor disputes. 


Piece-Workers’ Pay 


Straight-time piece-workers won high- 
er wages when the Supreme Court ruled 
employers paying on that basis must com- 
pute overtime so workers get the equiva- 
lent of time-and-a-half for all over 4o- 
hour week. 

Court’s decision concerned a Milwau- 
kee machine shop, and a Samson, Ala. 
lumber firm, charged with violating the 
wage-hour act by continuing basic piece- 
work rates after the goth hour. 

Both claimed to have working agree- 
ments calling for hourly pay, plus time and 
a half for overtime, but Labor Depart- 
ment said they paid instead on piece-work 
basis, even for overtime. 


White House Action 


President Truman announced a meet- 
ing of the Big Three—his first—was im- 
minent. He said he’d meet with Stalin and 
Churchill by mid-July. place and date still 


are to be agreed upon at a later time. 

The White House also made four ap- 
pointments: 

Administrator of Veterans Affairs— 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley, European vet, to 
succeed Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, whose 
administration has been under fire. He 
will be given another post. 

Chairman, National Labor Relations 
Board—Navy Lt. Paul M. Herzog’, for- 
mer member of New York State Labor 
Relations Board, to succeed Harry A, 
Millis, who resigned. 

Chairman, Surplus Property Board— 
W. Stuart Symington, president of Emer- 
son Electric Co. of St. Louis, to succeed 
former Sen. Guy M. Gillette of Iowa. 

Under-Secretary of Agriculture—John 
B. Hutson, of Kentucky, assistant to War 
Mobilization Director Vinson, to succeed 
Grover B. Hill, resigned. 


Peacetime Draft 


Protests against peacetime compul- 
sory military training piled up in the face 
of vigorous endorsements, as House com- 
mittee hearings raised the curtain for 
Congressional action, probably next fall. 

Educational and religious leaders 
spearheaded the opposition, but the last 
word was being reserved for the military. 

Socialist Norman Thomas said mass 
armies can’t be prepared in advance for 
wars of the future. Col. Roscoe S. Conk- 
ling, former member of Selective Service’s 
presidential appeal board, declared “con- 
scription can only mean preparation for 
war with Russia.” 

“Impossible to regiment the body and 
not the mind,” gloomed the American 
Council on Education. Delay action until 
a national survey can determine the coun- 
try’s postwar military needs and desires, 
pleaded church and family groups. 

Veterans Speak. On the other hand, 
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VET CHIEF. Gen. Bradley named by Presi- 


dent Truman as Veteran Bureau head. 





International 


TESTIFIES. Joseph Grew, State Department 
official, urges peacetime draft. 


Acting Secretary of State Joseph C, Grew 
warned “diplomacy becomes weak and in- 
effective without adequate preparedness.” 

Striking back at charges compulsory 
training would hinder efforts to set up 
a world peace organization, an American 
Legion spokesman said: “There can be 
no stronger influence for lasting peace 
than a program of postwar military train- 
ing.’ 

Veterans of Foreign Wars advocated 
military training by three-year enlistments 
in national guard units instead of one 
year’s intensive compulsory training. 


Vets and Unions 


As the tide of released veterans be- 
gan to swell labor disputes spotlighted the 
problem of grooving them back into civil- 
ian jobs. 

Veterans’ job guarantees under the 
draft act clashed with the seniority rights 
of labor. Employers were reluctant to 
require veterans to join unions; unions 
were reluctant to give up closed shops. 

Col. John T. Taylor, American Le- 
gion’s legislative director, was for en- 
forcing G.I.s’ job protection even at the 
expense of employers’ seniority agree- 
ments or the displacement of veterans of 
other wars. 

National Association of Manufactur- 
ers advised employers to comply strictly 
with the Selective Service Act. 

In New Orleans, where 5,000 workers 
quit making invasion boats at Higgins In- 
dustries, Inc., President Andrew J. Hig- 
gins said: “I am giving returning service- 
men jobs without forcing them to join 
unions.” AFL charged Higgins was using 
veterans as a “smokescreen” in cancelling 
a closed shop contract. 

In New York, Selective Service asked 
court action to force a shipyard to re- 
employ a veteran «who had been laid off 
because of seniority of a non-veteran 
union member. The city’s Selective Serv- 
ice chief said: 

“The qualified 


reinstated veteran 
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must be kept at work, even though a cut- 
down necessitates laying off a non-veteran 
with greater seniority and equal skill.” 


Ax for OPA? 


The administration wants to continue 
OPA “as is’ for another year. When 
Congress opened hearings on extending 
the act past June 30, the fight began. 

Republicans wanted to (1) extend 
OPA only six months; (2) restore 1941 
profit margins on each product of an in- 
dustry, not for the industry as a whole; 
(3) forbid rent ceilings on housing units 
built after July 1, 1945. 

The next 12 months will be “the 
most dangerous period OPA has faced in 
its fight on inflation,” Price Chief Bowles 
argued. “If we don’t keep price control, 
the lid will be off. Prices will be up 
by October.” But Republicans denounced 
this as “propaganda,” drove harder to cut 
down restrictions. 

As a concession to his foes, Bowles 
said products of the main meat animals— 
cattle, calves, hogs, lambs—‘“would each 
be considered on a profitable basis.” 

There was little doubt the act would 
be renewed, but OPA’s friends were in 
for a stiff fight. 


UNCIO Success 


Unrest in Argentina, in Syria, Eu- 
rope, speckled a world awaiting word from 
San Francisco, 

But there United Nations’ delegates 
perfecting a world security organization 
also waited; waited for word from Russia 
because they were deadlocked over veto 
powers of the Big Five. Finally the silence 
was broken. Harry Hopkins messaged 
from Moscow: “Success beyond dreams.” 

This meant FDR’s confidant, sent to 
Russia by President Truman, had talked 
with Stalin, won this concession: Russia 





CHATTER. Congresswomen Bolton, 


Norton, Douglas 
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(seated, |. to r.) talk with Mrs. 


Stephenson, CIO, about OPA and dollar values in 1920 compared to now. 


agreed to freedom of discussion in the 
Security Council. Previously she had in- 
sisted upon the right of any of the Big 
Five (U.S., Britain, Russia, China, 
France) to veto discussion of disputes. 

This removed the biggest conference 
stumbling block but left unchanged the 
fact little nations must take it and like it 
any time the Big Five cracks the whip; 
that any .Big Five member can still veto 
any Security action she doesn’t approve. 

And what do some of the little peo- 
ple think of conference accomplishments 
up to this point? Here’s what Mrs. Mary 
McLeod Bethune, 69, a U.S. consultant at 
San Francisco, “just a plain old woman,” 
said: “It was Molotov (Red foreign min- 
ister) who spoke out for independence of 
colonial peoples. San Francisco isn’t 
building the promised land of brotherhood 
and security and opportunity and peace. 
It’s building a bridge to get there by. 
We've still got a long way to go.” 
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HOME AGAIN. Back from Pacific fighting these Yanks scramble for milk at San Francisco. 


Journeys Home 


Rationing of civilian travel, long a 
possibility, got closer. “I'll recommend 
rationing or any other controls necessary 
to speed U.S. troops to the Pacific,” said 
President Truman. 

The great journey back from Eu- 
rope, for many en route to the Pacific, 
has begun. Preceded by Gen. Eisenhower, 
Patton, Bradley, Clark, Spaatz and other 
big names, more than 100,000 Yanks came 
home between VE day and mid-June. 
This was only the beginning. 7 

Said Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion: “Up to 500,000 men a month will 
be coming home. This will go on for 
months, possibly through December. First 
they'll go to staging areas, then to 22 con- 
centration points, from there home on 
30-day furloughs. 

“After furloughs, they'll go to proces- 
sing points for discharge or training. 

“These movements will put more men 
on trains than at any time during the 
war. Railroads will face the greatest 
transportation crisis in the nation’s his- 
tory.” 

On rationing civilian travel ODT 
said: “We're still trying to avoid it. It 
may have to be done.” 


Week at Home 


East: In Washington, the Internal 
Revenue Bureau prepared to mail 3 mil- 
lion checks totaling $127 million as re- 
funds on overpayments of 1944 income 
taxes. 

West: In a special election, G.O.P. 
State Sen. Wesley A.-D’Ewart beat Leo 
C. Graybill, (D.) for the congressional 
seat of the late Rep. James C. O’Connor 
(D.-Mont.). 

Midwest: Gardner Cowles Founda- 
tion gave $100,000 to build a new Negro 
community center at Des Moines, Iowa, 
in honor of the late Wendell Willkie. 

Army seizure of Montgomery Ward 
& Co. properties last December was up- 
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nternational 


HERO. Gen. Patton saluted G./.'s, then was 
honor guest at Boston reception. 





held by the Federal Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in Chicago. 

South: “I was sore at the govern- 
ment for protecting bears that killed my 
cattle,” lamented Oliver Thrift, 64, farm- 
er, charged with slaying two U. S. Wildlife 
Service patrolmen near Savannah, Ga. 

President Truman directed Petroleum 
Administrator Ickes to take over the Hum- 
ble Oil & Refining Co. plants, Ingleside, 
Tex., after labor disturbances. 


AMERICANA 





SENTRY HOUSE, Old Newgate Prison, Conn. 


Yankee Concentration Camp 


Tales of horror continue to rise from 
Nazi concentration camps, Jap prison 
camps. Against them the evolution of hu- 
mane treatment in America’s penal system 
stands out. Against them even the worst 
of our first prisons and “concentration 
camps” seem pale. Goin back to colonial 


Washington Parade .. . From st. tovis 


There was a famous book a long 
time ago called On a Slow Train 
Through Arkansas. Times have changed 
since then. Now, the trains are neces- 
sarily slow in most every state. We 
spent three nights and two days in an 
upper berth of a train called a “Lim- 
ited.” It was, too. The speed was lim- 
ited. The food was limited. The ac- 
commodations were limited. It got us 
to thinking that, while it was perfectly 
all right to let Mr. Stettinius take off 
his silk socks and go wading in world 
security, it would be a good idea to 
have somebody. do something about 
national security. 

Take a look, for instance, at this 
food situation. That’s certainly nation- 
al insecurity. If you don’t think so, go 
downtown and try to buy a half pound 
of bacon. Riding by slow train across 
Kansas and Missouri and Illinois these 
days, any of the thousands of lovely 
old ladies whose daughters just bought 
them Pullman reservations on the 
black-market can look out the window 
and find out why they won’t be able to 
buy bacon next winter. 

There’s been so much rain in the 
plains states this spring that the prairie 
dogs are growing webbed feet. Kansas, 
Missouri and Nebraska had very little 
corn planted on June 1. A fellow just 
down from Iowa told us that less than 
50% of the corn has been planted there. 
Some wheat has been drowned out. 
Lots more will rot on the ground beside 
elevators because of freight car short- 
ages. 

The moral is that plentiful corn 
can mean plentiful hog meat. But a 
scanty corn crop means you go without 
your rashers for breakfast. It can even 
mean that you go without eggs, too. 
Chickens don’t live on love. 

The train served only two meals a 
day. The fellows on the tail end of 
the line that stretched back past the 
diner galley through the club car into 
the first. sleeper didn’t get much, even 
if they got up to the tables. 

The lunch stands at the 20-minute 
stops had one kind of sandwich... . 
peanut butter and jelly, 20c a chomp. 
Those station cigar stands have been 
out of cigarets so long you can tell the 
clerk a camel has three humps and 
she'll believe you. 

Stories galore .. . in the club car 
and up and down the compartments. 
Most of them about food and rationing 
because food becomes a paramount sub- 
ject in a 60-hour train trip these days. 
Stories about the restaurants and hotels 
that are closing because of a lack of 
supplies, and ration points. Lots of 
housewives, it seems, got tired of try- 
ing to stay on the right side of the 


butcher. So they bundle the family up 
in their best bibs and tuckers two or 
three nights a week and march them 
off to a restaurant for dinner. That's a 
nice way out until too many people 
start to catch on. Now, it seems, too 
many people have caught on. And the 
restaurants run out of food, so the 
owners go home “for the duration.” 

Here in St. Louis, where the Doane 
Agricultural Service verified all our 
fears about the 1945 corn and wheat 
crops (and hoisted their own danger 
signals on cotton and beef and sheep 
production ), there’s another little prob- 
lem of distribution that’s been trou- 
bling us for ten years. All of the St. 
Louis restaurants serve halibut, floun- 
der, codfish and similar sea foods. 
They’re more prominent than ever now 
at the Statler, the Jefferson, Shoemak- 
ers or the Chase Roof. All of it comes 
chuffing across 1,000 miles of mountain 
and prairie from Atlantic Coast ports. 
All of it takes up valuable space in 
refrigerator cars. But, for the life of 
you, you can’t-buy fried catfish for din- 
ner in most St. Louis restaurants. The 
Mississippi flows in the city’s front 
yard. There were 25 pickaninnies with 
bamboo poles under the Eads Bridge 
this morning . . . all of ’m prowling 
for catfish. And a catfish, dipped in 
cornmeal and fried in lard, is one of 
the juiciest morsels to be found be- 
tween Boston’s Old Union Oyster 
House and San Francisco’s Fisherman’s 
Wharf. But the restaurants don’t serve 
them. They haul halibut 1,000 miles 
instead and mess up an over-taxed 
transportation system a bit more. 

Anyway, this column will be back 
in Washington next week where, they 
say, the butcher shop lines are two 
blocks long and national insecurity has 
its headquarters. 
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—National insecurity has its headquarters. 








days: In 1773 Connecticut Colony had 
turned to the Simsbury copper mines on 
the side of Talcott Mt., near the present 
town of Granby, as a good place to keep 
common prisoners. A committee reported 
the cavern, dug since 1707, had deep shafts 
through solid rock which could be made 
‘next to impossible for any person to 
escape.” So that year Connecticut lifted 
the heavy stone cover of this Newgate 
Prison (named after the infamous London 
jail) and popped its first’ victims in. 

The Revolution two years later 
brought political prisoners to Newgate. 
They lived in wooden sheds at the bottom 
of the 70-ft. mine shaft. Most wore fet- 
ters, many were chained by iron rings to 
beds at night, work benches by day. Some 
slept in footstocks. Jailers punished in- 
fractions with “moderate whipping, not 
exceeding 10 stripes, and by shackles and 
fetters.” 

George okayed it. Food quotas, 
served in the nail forge above ground 
where most worked, were often thrown on 
the floor in front of the prisoner, who ate 
it “as was,” or cooked it in water from 
the forge. 

In spite of the narrow shaft topped 
with heavy, barred doors, prisoners es- 
caped. One Henry Wooster made a key 
for his chains, squeezed naked up a 250 ft. 
drain, loosened the stone and escaped. 
Another took a corpse’s place in a coffin, 
then frightened off the burial party. 

Even George Washington approved 
the Newgate dungeon. “The prisoners de- 
livered to you with this,” he wrote from 
Cambridge in 1775, “are such flagrant 
and atrocious villains they cannot by any 
means be set at large. You will please 
secure them ‘as you deem necessary so 
they cannot possibly make their escape.” 


Shirkshire? Workshire? 


A storm broke through the Benning- 
ton section of Vermont last month, knock- 
ing down chimneys and trees, ripping off 
shingles. The wind, a rip-snorter from the 
east, is known as a shirkshire. 

The word “shirkshire’”—a place where 
folks take life easy—straggled into Ben- 
nington with the first settlers from Eng- 
land, who tacked it onto the poor land to 
the northeast where sluggards squatted. 
In time, wind blowing west across this 
area became a “shirkshire wind.” 

Nowadays, descendants of those 
northeast Benningtonians have mended 
their ways—‘average a little better” than 
valley neighbors—but storms sweeping 
westward across their trim yards are still 
shirkshires. They don’t like it. They 
want those storms, called “workshires.” 


Johnny Blocker Loop 


Anywhere cowboys roam, you'll hear 
somebody mention “the Johnny Blocker 
loop.” It’s a method used to throw the 
lariat or riata; it’s used in South Africa, 
South America, New Zealand, Australia 
and throughout North America. Will 





Rogers learned to throw a rope that way. 
John R. Blocker, the originator, was more 
than a cowboy. One year, they say, he 
bought and sent up the trail to Kansas 
over 86,000 head of cattle. 

Despite our belt tightening, dieticians 
declare that the home front’s still too far 
out in front, 


Rip o’ the Woods 


Along the coast from Connecticut to 
Carolina, the Rip Van Winkles of the 
woods have awakened. The 17-year locusts 
—last seen in these parts in 1928—have 
reappeared in the East. 

Back in 1634, Pilgrims heard ances- 
tors of these very insects sing in woods 
around Plymouth, Mass., recalled the 
Bible in panic—‘The plague ,of Egypt!” 
—and called the creatures “locusts.” But 
the Periodical Cicada crawling out of the 
ground aren't kin to migratory locusts 
(grasshoppers) that chew up everything 
in their path; these locusts only suck, 
cause more fear than damage. 

Crayfish-like, they creep from 17- 
year-old burrows at night. Morning finds 
skins—like transparent insects—clinging 
to trees and bushes. Emerging milk-white, 
with bright red eyes, their skin soon 
hardens and sobers down. 

Cycles. A week or 10 days later, 
they mate, females begin laying their 400- 
600 eggs in trees. By July woods are 
almost empty again. In mid-July or 
August, eggs hatch—little worm-like 
“nymphs” wriggle out, fall, burrow for a 
nice root to suck, and go into 17-year 
hibernation. 

Somewhere in the country every year, 
a “brood” of locusts appears. ‘“Broods” 
overlap, and some sections have locusts 
every few years. But each group follows 
its cycle—13 years in the South, 17 else- 
where. 

Young oak, hickory, fruit trees suffer 
worst from locusts—females kill new 
shoots by slitting the base to deposit eggs. 
Locust years, woods look brown and 


scorched. Orchard-growers set out new 
trees other years and clear the nearby 
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YOUNG 17-YEAR LOCUST sheds its old skin. 
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woods. Hogs, chickens, birds, even cats 
help kill the insects—chickens eat less 
feed during “plague” years—and with 
clearing of forests the 17-year insects 
gradually are dying out. 

Orientals cage locusts for pets. U.S. 
growers “cage” young trees instead—in 
netting. 


Insect Census 


Most minute map in the world shows 
every mole hole, ant hill, and bird’s nest 
on a 117-acre Fish and Wildlife Service 
research refuge in Maryland. 

Conscientious objectors spent two 
years preparing it, going over ground and 
vegetation with microscopes and tabulat- 
ing the sum-total of its entire animal and 
insect population. 

Explanation of all this work: Prep- 
aration for the most comprehensive pest- 
control experiment ever undertaken to 
test results of wholesale use of Army’s 
DDT. 

An Army plane has begun spraying 
the entire area with sufficient quantities 
of the potent insecticide mixed with oil to 
kill every insect in range. Later an animal 
and insect census will again be taken and 
Agriculture and Interior scientists will 
come out with the do’s and don’ts in the 
use of DDT. 

It may be, they agree, that too ex- 
tensive use of DDT will upset nature’s 
balance, deprive some animals of their 
food. It may have a toxic effect on the 
animals themselves. By knowing the ani- 
mal population prior to the spraying, they 
will soon be able to tell. 


Super-Parachute 


A new straight-falling parachute is 
being used by the air forces with greater 
safety for men and equipment dropped 
from planes. Chief feature is its construc- 
tion from two dumbbell-shaped pieces of 
material, like a baseball cover. The re- 
sulting deeper pocket distributes the air 
pressure more equally, lessens pendulum 
motion which often caused parachutists to 
land sideways instead of on their feet. 


Setting Rooster 


It was spring, but Roger, a Black Su- 
matra rooster, owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Hale, Los Angeles, no longer fancied 
love and lady fowl. Instead, Roger felt a 
strange urge. 

Carefully manipulating his long spurs 
he settled himself upon a nest of 13 eggs 
and began to set. The flock was shocked. 
So were Roger’s owners. A psychiatrist 
said schizophrenia (split personality) plus 
egotism prompted. Roger to try nearly the 
whole job of parenthood by himself. De- 
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FATHER-MOTHER is Roger to these chicks. 


partment of Agriculture officials called it 
“a very rare thing.” But Roger just set. 

After three weeks, he rose from the 
nest and walked through the poultry yard, 
13 chicks behind him. Then tragedy 
struck. Roger stepped on three of them. 
But he is teaching the remaining 10 to 
drink and scratch. At the hint of a hawk, 
he clucks, squats down and shelters his 
brood with his wings. 

No one has thought of breaking up 
the family, for Roger is a capable mother. 


Voice-Powered ‘Phone 


A telephone which uses no electricity 
brought to its inventor, Franklin E. Grif- 
fith, the Interior Department’s $1,000 
award for achievement of the year. Such 
a telephone can be used in mines without 
danger of a spark which might ignite ex- 
plosive gases. 

Griffith, a Bureau of Mines engineer, 
worked on such a communication device 
for years before he hit upon developing 
the old two-tin-cans-and-a-string ‘‘tele- 
phones” kids string through back yards. 

He devised a sensitive diaphragm to 
be attached to the rescue leader’s throat, 
a duplicate for the director at the fresh- 
air base. A two-strand insulated wire con- 
necting the diaphragms is wound on a 
drum, reels out as rescue party proceeds. 

Without removing their oxygen 
masks, the rescue men can talk, their 
voice vibrations traveling along the wires 
to produce sound. 





Bureau of Mines 


NON-ELECTRIC PHONE and inventor Griffith. 





CHAMPION 


Far back in the tail of 
the mighty Boeing B-29 isan Andover 
Auxiliary Power Unit equipped with 
Champion Spark Plugs, for generat- 
ing electrical energy for the more 
than 140 electric motors which per- 
form a great multiplicity of vital func- 
tions in this ship. On a combat mis- 
sion this is what the power from this 
engine does: It starts the main en- 
gines ... changes the propeller pitch 
... raises and lowers the giant dual 
wheels and landing gear . . . opens 
and closes bomb bay doors .. . oper- 
ates the flaps and brakes which slip 
out of the airfoil... runs the bomb 
sights... releases the bombs... turns 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, 


SPARK PLUGS INSURE 
THE ELECTRICAL ENERGY 


It the B29 





the gun turrets... Computes the gun- 
ner’s sighting ... fires the guns... 
and detects ground units... plus pro- 
viding light and heat for the crews 
.-.and power for radio and intercom 
phones. Dependable ignition is para- 
mount in this small but most vital 
engine. Dependable 

Champion Spark Plugs 
here, as in hundreds of 
other vital wartime as- 
signments, are adding 
new prestige to their 
reputatioe for better 
performance and 
greater dependabil- 





ity, in every engine. 
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THE WORLD 


Strangulation 


Blockade, fires and bombing intensi- 
fied against Japan as Tokyo digs 
in for expected invasion 


As Marines mopped up Okinawa’s 
southern tip, Seabees and army engineers 
with bulldozers sweated to build roads and 
bases that will make the island a take-off 
point for finishing blows at Japan. 

Whether Yank invasion will hit the 
Jap homeland, the China coast, or both, 
remained a strategic secret which multi- 
plied jitters for bomb- and fire-ravaged 
Japs. Tokyo newspapers saw “unmistaka- 
ble signs of a direct invasion operation.” 
Its radio boasted Japan has been made “an 
impregnable fortress for a new kind of 
underground warfare.” 

Premier Suzuki prayed “over and 
over for a Japanese victory” at Meiji and 
Yasakuni shrines, then called his cabinet 
into a huddle foreboding martial law for 
the nation, 

The net tightens. Jap jitters were 
justified by stepped-up Yank bombings, 
and tightening sea and air blockade. Sea 
lanes to Japan’s dwindling southern Pa- 
cific empire were already under Philippine- 
based bombers’ sights, while land lanes 
were cut by the Chinese. Cargo subma- 
rines sneaked home to Japan from Malaya 
with rubber, and from Borneo with oil, 
but southward routes were closing slowly. 

In the Kurile islands, north of Japan, 
and off Formosa to the south, U. S. Navy 
planes sank Jap freighters and armed 
fishing craft. Communications with Korea 
and Manchuria remained relatively safe, 
except from Yank subs, mine-laying 
planes, and sporadic, China-based bomb- 
ers. Capture of Okinawa will help cut 
these lifelines. 

Though air attacks on industrial cen- 
ters are cutting Japan’s armament produc- 
tion, her raw material stockpiles are ex- 
pected to last a year. Meanwhile bomb- 
ings will soften Japan for invasion, just 
as they softened Germany. 


Air Threats 


Japan threatened mass attacks on the 
U. S. mainland by piloted bomb balloons 
flying at altitudes of more than 50,000 ft. 

Already a number of pilotless Jap 
bomb balloons had fallen on U. S. soil, 
one as far east as Michigan. No military 
damage had been done, said the Army. 

These, a Jap general said, were only 
experimental in preparation for the piloted 
attacks. 

From Hermann Goering, captured 
Nazi air chief, came news of 4-engined, 
jet-propelled bombers the Germans were 
developing to attack our East Coast and 
fly back to Germany. Their fuel problem 


was being solved and the planes would 
have been ready in three months, Goering 
said. 

Meanwhile, President Truman told 
the Office of Civilian Defense to liquidate 
itself by June 30, forget about air attacks 
against the U. S. 


Holy Land Hates 


British troops who quelled French- 
Arab fighting in Syria and Lebanon stayed 
to keep the peace, as Winston Churchill 
denied Britain has “ambitions of any 
kind” there. 

Syria’s president, Shukri al-Kuwatly 
crowed: “We are rid of France! We will 
not tolerate one Frenchman walking Da- 
mascus streets.” In place of the French, 
Syria seemed due for an indefinite dose 
of the same British “disinterested policing 
to enforce order” as nearby Palestine. 

Infuriated by British-imposed com- 
promises there, Arab and Jewish die-hards 
saw postwar reshuffling of mandates as a 
chance to jump the British yoke and 
shoot it out at this time for control of 
the Holy Land. 

Zionist leaders accused Britain of 
using Arab nationalism as an excuse for 
her own imperialism. “We have given up 
hope,” gloomed Mrs. Beba Idelson, “of 
Britain’s opening the Holy Land gates to 
our persecuted European refugees.” (Im- 
migration quota, 75,000, set in 1939, is 
nearly exhausted. ) 

Economics. Arabs fear Zionist immi- 
gration would make them a minority. (Of 
Palestine’s 1} million people, about 4 are 
Jews, 40 Christians, the rest Arabs.) Sheik 
Oussef Yussin, adviser to King Ibn Saud 
of Saudi Arabia, said: “Our attitude to- 
ward the Jews is the same as Europe’s. 
We don’t want them. Palestine has been 
Arab 2,000 years. Jews haven’t a shadow 





JAP SURRENDERS on Luzon, waving Yank 
propaganda dropped from plane. 
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WAR SECRET. British tank has hoist, totes 


own span fo bridge, cross barriers. 





of a claim to it, and it isn’t big enough 
for both. The Nazis killed four million 
Polish Jews. If Zionists want room, there’s 
plenty in Poland now.” 

King Ibn Saud’s conference with 
FDR after Yalta (PATHFINDER, Mar. 5) 
was believed to have included discussion 
of a Palestine compromise by dividing the 
country into an Arab state and a Jewish 
state. But between Arab and Jewish ex- 
tremists—both egged on by compatriots 
outside Palestine—compromise seemed 
impossible unless imposed by force. 

From a cold-blooded economic angle, 





Dr. Walter C. Lowdermilk, chief of U.S., 


Department of Agriculture’s Soil Conser- 
vation Service, figured Palestine’s 10,250 
sq. miles (about the size of Maryland) 
could support another four million people 
by large-scale irrigation projects—enabling 
Jews and Arabs to share the Holy Land 
peaceably if they forgot rivalries. 


“Blocked Pounds’ 


Opening his re-election campaign, 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill (Con- 
servative) accused the opposition British 
Labor party of “totalitarian, socialistic, 
gestapo” ambitions. The-July 5th election 
may be a turning point for Britain’s busi- 
ness and social structure, but it won’t 
change the Empire’s plans to grab the 
lion’s share of world trade. 

Springboard of the foreign trade 
drive will be an estimated $14 billion 
“blocked pounds’—money Britain owes 
the Dominions and other countries for 
British wartime purchases. By “blocking” 
conversion of this money into dollars or 
other non-British money, Britain insured 
it will be spent within the Empire. 

Largest holder of “blocked pounds” 
is India, with more than $3 billion. Lead- 
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ers of the Indian independence movement 
threatened bloody revolt if Britain en- 
dorses Churchill’s imperialism, but neither 
do they expect the Labor party to let 
their country go. 

The Bretton Woods international 
money agreement (see page 5) would stop 
Britain from “blocking” more after a 
three-year period, but wouldn’t free money 
already tied up. 

All for One. British economists fig- 
ure the United Kingdom must exceed pre- 
war exports or face depression. Besides 
“blocked pounds,” Britain will push for- 
eign trade by cartels (similar to German 
combines, but run by business men in co- 
operation with the government), no mat- 
ter which party wins the election. 

During the war, the British cartels, 
incorporated as trade organizations, did 
much the same work as America’s WPB. 

Now, the government and the cartels 
will decide what goods each manufacturer 
shall make for export, map sales and credit 
campaigns so British firms aid each other 
instead of competing among themselves. 
Thus, where American businessmen may 
be on their own in vying for foreign mar- 
kets, each British businessman will be a 
cog in the imperial machine to win world 
trade. 


Canada Votes 


Canadian Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King was kept in power as his country- 
men went to the polls for the first national 
election since before the war. 

His Liberal party was trounced in 
the Ontario provincial election by the Pro- 
gressive Conservatives, who won 67 of the 
go seats, insuring another term for their 
provincial premier, George Drew. 

The socialist Cooperative Cotmon- 
wealth Federation (CCF) party won only 
six Ontario seats. CCF strength in the 
midwest, and Liberal support from 
French-speaking Quebec province, were 
expected to make the national election 
results different from Ontario. King now 
has won six of seven federal elections. 


Art Loot 


Art treasures the Nazis hid in more 
than 500 underground shelters, caves, and 
mines will take Allied experts months to 
examine and evaluate. More than a fifth 
of the world’s great paintings and sculp- 
tures are believed to be in the hoard. 

Some of the art was looted from 
occupied countries, and will be returned 
to its owners. Some belonged to Germans, 
or museums in Germany. Disposition of 
this will be up to the Allies. 

Biggest single haul: Hermann Goer- 
ing’s $200 million collection, including 
five Rembrandts, found in a cave at Un- 
terstein, near Hitler’s mountain retreat at 
Berchtesgaden. Total value of the Nazis’ 
hidden art is impossible to estimate be- 


‘ cause, if it were thrown on the market 


at once, prices would collapse. If sold 
singly, the items would fetch billions. 
Russia captured little Nazi-looted art. 
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BOODLE. This was part of Goering’s treasure. 


Most of it was found in Bavarian hill 
regions captured by Yanks. 


Central American Unity 


Confederation of Central America’s 
five small nations moved closer as Presi- 
dent Juan Jose Arevalo of Guatemala and 
President Gen. Salvador Casteneda of El 
Salvador agreed to meet, work out a cus- 
toms union, abolish boundaries, and re- 
sign, if necessary, for unification of the 
two countries. 

Nicaragua’s president, Gen. Anasta- 
sio Somoza, was believed willing to join 
the union. So was Honduras. But Costa 
Rica, fifth Central American nation, re- 
mained coy. Reason: Costa Rica, with 
four-fifths white population (the others 
are mostly of Indian blood) is Central 
America’s most progressive country, has 
most to contribute, least to gain. 





1! 
Around the Globe 


Oslo: King Haakon VI returned home 
on a British cruiser after five years’ exile. 

London: Winston Churchill said 
there were no secret agreements at Yalta 
except to give Russia two extra votes at 
the San Francisco conference. 

Berlin: Marshal Zhukov said he be- 
lieves Hitler is hiding, possibly in Spain. 
Earlier a spokesman said a body that 
might be identified as Hitler’s had been 
found. 


184th Week of War 


Okinawa: Bashed into a 16-sq.mi. 
trap at the south tip, 20,000 Japs dug 
into rocky ridges to kill as many Yanks 
as they could before being wiped out. 
Gen. Stilwell said the Jap war might 
last two more years. 


China: U.S.-trained Chinese 
troops, continuing drives in the south. 
captured Lungchow, 12 miles from 
Indo-China border; stormed Liuchow: 
widened coastal strip to 125 miles. 


Borneo: Led by Gen.. MacArthur. 
Australians stormed Brunei Bay on 
northwest coast, in new amphibious 
thrust. The unopposed landing force 
proceeded 2,000 yards without a cas- 
ualty. 

Philippines: Yanks continued Lu- 
zon and Mindanao mop-ups, capturing 
Bagabag, key Luzon road junction. 


Japan: Mariana-based B-29’s with 
fighter escorts from Iwo Jima blitzed 
Kobe, Osaka, Nagoya, smaller towns. 
Japs made homeless by fire and Yank 
bombings now estimated over 5 million. 
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THE FAMILY 


Forum 


Women buy more cigarets than men; 
boys and girls over the country 
interviewed, okay smoking 


A nation-wide survey of 18,000 to- 
bacco stores showed women bought 38% 
more cigarets in 1944 than men did. PaTH- 
FINDER, looking for things to come, went 
to ‘teen-agers for reaction on smoking. 
Result: Some disapproval; but most boys 
and girls felt restricted smoking for’ girls 
was all right. 

Forthrightly against smoking was 
Norma Garrett, 17, just crowned Milk 
Day Queen at Harvard, Ill. Queen Norma 
doesn’t smoke, thinks women shouldn't. 
Peter Puzola, 17, White Plains, N. Y., 
shared the same opinion. Though he 
smokes with a crowd, he dislikes seeing 
girls smoke on dates. More emphatic was 
King Dendy, Los Angeles university soph- 
omore. He opposed smoking by women at 
any age; thought cigarets bad for fellows. 

On the other side. Neither sub-deb 
Shirley Bridgeman, 18, Los Angeles, nor 
Tom Doyle, 17, Crown Point, Ind., liked 
to see girls smoke on the street, but other- 
wise okayed the habit, set 18 as the start- 
ing age. Non-smokers Maurice McMahn, 
15, and Johannes Scheltema, 17, Washing- 
ton, D. C., saw nothing wrong in girls’ 
smoking, but Johannes believed girls 
should wait until they were women (around 
20) before they took up the habit. 

Other girls held out for equality with 
boys in smoking standards. Shirley Anne 
Kaulen, 18, Berwyn, IIl., thinks “Girls 
should smoke the same as boys—if they 
want to.” She wanted to and does. Joan 





7, White Plains, said: ‘Parents 
should be fair about it, so girls can smoke 
in the open.”” She suggested moderation, 
six cigarets school days, more date nights. 

Down in Staunton, Va., Koeler Daley, 
15-year-old military student, said: “Half 
the boys at Staunton smoke—not the ath- 
letes, but the ones who want to seem older 
to college girls.” Koeler gave up smoking 
for athletics, but did not mind that the 
girls who go with his crowd smoke. 

Principal Frank H. Nye, White Plains 
High school, said: “Most youngsters, 14 
and 15, smoke to appear older. It’s natural 
for them to imitate the ways of older peo- 
ple.” But, he advised ‘teen-agers to wait 
till after graduation to take up the cigaret 
habit. 


Sloat, 17, 


Hose Gauge 


With rayon stocks the lowest on rec- 
ord and 51-gauge hose only 10% of the 
output, buyers deplored the fact that so 
many women suffer from “‘gaugitis.”’ 

The too-popular 51-gauge doesn't 
always indicate luxurious sheerness, since 
gauge means only ‘finéness of knit. It’s 
denier that indicates the weight of the 
yarn; the lower the denier, the finer it is. 

The way to make sure of sheerness is 
to ask for both low denier, high gauge. 


Room Added 


Most popular single lecture at the 
Home Buyers Institute of the Dime Sav- 
ings Bank, Brooklyn, demonstrated the use 
of homecraft tools. More than 300 men 
and women watched as lumber was tooled 
into chairs and coffee tables. And they 


Delta 
MADE IT HIMSELF. Handy-man shows home planners how to make chairs in their own workshops. 
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Carter 


SHORTIE PAJAMA, designed especially for 
young figures and tastes, is part of lingerie 
compony’'s new junior line. 





added another room, a workshop, to their 
mental plans for postwar homes. 

Since the bank started its home build- 
ing display and lecture series, some 1,050 
new customers have deposited $600,000. 
Officials think most of these funds will 
help make home-owning dreams come true. 


Straw Facts 


One good hot spell would clear out the 
nation’s supply of straw hats, Warren S. 
Smith of the Hat Institute predicted. 

Lack of oriental braid used for hard 
straws caused the shortage. Supplies nor- 
mally come from China, Java, Philippines 
and Japan, cannot be duplicated in United 
States for same cost. There are some syn- 
thetic straws made from rayon and cot- 
ton, but they could not be produced in 
quantities large enough to affect the short- 
age, he said. 

American men normally buy to mil- 
lion straw hats a year and farmers account 
for an additional 12 million “harvest hats.” 


Summer Cautions 


Tired mothers are inclined to want 
their children out of the way in summer, 
but this is when youngsters most need the 
companionship of their parents. specialists 
at a New York parent forum agreed. 

“Plan an activity together each day, 
even if it is just a picnic in the yard,” 
said Alice Keliher, New York university. 
“Or you might go swimming together; 
there’s no healthier sport. Make it some- 
thing both you and the children will en- 
joy.” 

When children are hot. tired, rebel- 
lious, a cool bath works better than pun- 
ishment, they said, warning that children 
at the fast-growth ages (seven to nine, 
ordinarily) need to be guarded against 
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over-exertion, against inadequate diets. 

Best sunburn treatment is not tan- 
nic acid, which kidneys may absorb, but 
cocoa butter. Long stockings should be 
worn around poison ivy, but if a child is 
exposed, scrub him with strong soap, un- 
der a shower, rinse thoroughly. Pretzels 
and smoked salmon are better than salt 
tablets for warding off heat exhaustion, 
Dr. Milton Levine said. 

Best advice to parents who want boys 
and girls to get some recreation and have 
a good vacation: “Relax yourselves; go 
easy on the ‘don'ts.’ ” 


Worry Proof 


Tomorrow's home furnishings buyer 
will be able to shop with assurance that 
what she buys is right in color. 

Taking a tip from the women’s ap- 
parel industry, which has done much 
toward standardizing hard-to-match col- 
ors, the home furnishings industries are 
starting a basic color system. Stylists have 
worked out a color chart which will make 
it easy to match such difficult colors as 
blues, reds, browns, in floor coverings, up- 
holstery, drapes, wallpapers. 

Postwar lines of carpets, though wide 
in range of pattern and fabric, will be 
keyed to the nine colors of the basic chart, 
LeRoy A. Beers, president of the Insti- 
tute of Carpet Manufacturers, announced. 
“That doesn’t mean that these colors will 
be static,” he said. “But when new col- 
ors are added, they, too, will be easily 
matched in other furnishings. Women 
who can’t afford a decorator will have little 
trouble creating harmonious interiors.” 


Red for Redheads 


A redhead in a soft. pink, muted rose, 
or brick red dress? Absolutely. The spec- 
trophetometer says that those are just her 
colors though a bright redhead should 
wear the darker of these shades, a dark 
redhead, the light ones. 

Since personal coloring is most ap- 
parent in hair, a color expert studied all 
types of hair to determine their basic 
hues. He found black hair isn’t black, but 
a combination of burgundy wine red, pur- 
plish reds and off-blacks. Silver gray hair 
is actually muted blue, lilac, purple, 
mauve. 

Result: Charts, available’ at depart- 
ment store cosmetic counters, for the five 
basic hair colorings, show colors that can 
be worn, with right make-up shades to 
suit any complexion. " 


Itemized 


Odorless. A porous FrigerBar, placed 
on top refrigerator shelf, absorbs odors, 
keeps ice cubes from getting stale. 

Liquid Lather. A facial cleanser, de- 
signed for dry, sensitive skins, hasn’t an 
atom of soap in it, works up lather in any 
kind of water. 

No Mess. A _ newly-developed bot- 
tomless, perforated garbage can has inside 


wire rack that lets air circulate around a 
paper bag, keeps garbage dry and deodor- 
ized for several days. 

Clean Sweep. A new dwarf variety 

of broom corn, full of fine fibers that 
make for easy sweeping, is now going into 
badly needed brooms. 

inflammable. Any type of clothing, 
not harmed by water, can be fireproofed 
by dipping or spraying it with a new chem- 
ical product, Noflame. 

Three-in-One. A _ three-piece mat- 
tress held together by zippers is market- 
bound. Unzipped sections are easily aired, 
interchanged to give even wear. 


C Stays Put 


Orange juice squeezed the night be- 
fore does not lose Vitamin C, as has long 
been thought. 

USDA chemists studied juices stored 
—covered and uncovered, in a refrigerator 
and out—and found that-under all condi- 
tions, Vitamin C stays put. But if juice is 
prepared as much as three days in advance 
of use, it does begin to lose flavor and to 
ferment. 


Cheese-Wise 


Nowadays Wisconsinites don’t always 
find cheese on restaurant tables, as a state 
law once required. But housewives’ recipe 
boxes in that state are still full of good 
ideas on what to serve these meatless days. 

Back in Washington, where the meat 
situation is the worst in the country, Mrs. 
Reid F. Murray, wife of the Ogdensburg, 
Wis., Congressman, has passed on some 
cheese recipes to the girls in her husband's 
office. 

Lillian J. Schuetz, Wisconsin Rapids, 
decided to try Freola, a bean and cheese 
dish. Not only good eating, but easy and 
economical to make, she reported. Here 
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FREOLA SAVES MEAT for Lillian Schuetz. 
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are the directions as Mrs, Murray gave 
them to her: 

Melt } lb. grated sharp cheése in top 
of double boiler, add 4 pint cream, small 
can diced pimento, large can of pork and 
beans. Serve on toast on warm plates. She 
couldn’t find pimento, found the dish good 
without it. 


Bobbysox Chow 


Skipping breakfast, the ‘teen-age girl’s 
pet method for staying slim, is almost 
sure to pay off in poor health later. 

Dimming of that healthy sparkle that 
makes for good looks is an immediate 
penalty the breakfast skipper has to pay, 
said Lois Oberhelman, Purdue university 
nutritionist. Lack of pep, especially in 
mid-morning, and irritability are two signs 
a girl has started the day wrong. 

Breakfast-skippers are likely to resort 
to between-meal sweets to keep up their 
energy, she said, and that’s not good, may 
even make you fat. Best way to start the 
day is with milk, eggs or meat for pro- 
tein, cereal or bread for energy, fruit for 
vitamins. 


Sweeter Than Sweet 


Sugar can be stretched, made sweeter. 

A lb. of sugar, }’s cup water and one 
tbs. of lemon juice simmered (not boiled) 
will yield more than a lb. of syrup, 20- 
30% sweeter than ordinary sugar. Reason 
is that sugar heated with water and acid 
breaks down into the two sugars that 
make it up, dextrose and levulose, and the 
latter is 175% sweeter than ordinary 
sugar, according to the nutrition commit- 
tee of the Connecticut War Council. 

The syrup keeps unrefrigerated, can 
be used in drinks and for preserving. 


Bear Meat 


Happy families in Bemidji, Minn. had 
one meal of good red meat at no cost in 
ration points. 

Two sheep-killing bears, trapped by 
Emil Falk, 73-year-old farmer, brought al- 
most 600 Ibs. of bear meat into the town’s 
butcher shops. Emil collected a $20 
bounty. 


Tottering Throne 


Evidence against spinach piled up. 

Last fall, Dr. Henry C. Sherman, Co- 
lumbia university food chemist became 
one of the first to blast the much-publi- 
cized vegetable. Now the Missouri Experi- 
ment Station has substantiated his scien- 
tific tests. 

Spinach contains enough oxalic acid 
to form an insoluble compound with cal- 
cium, prevent the body from getting any 
of the latter healthful mineral, said Mis- 
souri researcher S. W. Wittwer. There's 
not enough acid to poison the eater, but 
there may be enough to prevent the body 
from assimilating calcium and magnesium 
consumed in other foods, he said. But not 
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all greens got the go-by. Plants of the mus- 
tard family, such as kale, turnip greens, 
are practically free from oxalic acid, yet 
rich in easily assimilated minerals and 
vitamins. 


HEALTH 


American Bodies 


Three years of war, plus shortage of 
doctors, nurses and hospital facilities, 
have not seriously affected the nation’s 
health, said Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon 
General. 

Facts behind his statement: (1) The 
death rate, 10.6 per 1,000 population com- 
pared to 10.7 in 1940; (2) the downward 
trend in infant mortality, 39.2 per 1,000 
live births, compared to 40.1 in 1943; 
(3) low records for typhoid fever, small- 
pox, whooping cough; (4) an increasingly 
effective campaign against venereal dis- 
eases by the use of penicillin (“We can 
say that within five years syphilis and 
gonorrhea need no longer be major public 
health problems”). 

On the darker side of the picture Dr. 
Parran listed an increase in respiratory 
diseases among industrial workers. 


De-Germed Air 


Spread of measles, mumps, and 
chickenpox in  schoolrooms may _ be 
curbed by installing ultraviolet lamps to 
disinfect the air. 

New York State Health Department 
has put the germ-killing lamps (PATH- 
FINDER, Nov. 13, 1944) into the Cato- 
Meridian and Port Byron schools of Ca- 
yuga county, will compare their disease 
rates with a similar school’s in Oswego 
county which are not equipped with lamps. 

The fixtures, 7 ft. from the floor, have 
shields to prevent sunburn from direct 
rays. The air, bacteria-laden from sneezes 





and coughs, is disinfected as it circulates 
through ultraviolet irradiation in the up- 
per part of the room. 

A full-time nurse at each school will 
keep tab on cases ef contagious disease 
and probable sources of infection, test 
samples of irradiated and normal air for 
bacteria count. 


Pyorrhea Cure 


Pyorrhea, biggest single cause of loss 
of adult teeth and considered by many 
dentists to be incurable, is being cured 
by the Canadian Army Dental Corps in 
a simple eight-day treatment, said Maj. 
W. J. Linghorne. 

The treatment, being studied by 
American dentists, is equally effective for 
trench mouth, he told the Ontario Dental 
Association. It was developed by Can- 
ada’s National Research Council from a 
formula worked out by Linghorne after 
15 years’ experimentation. 

The treatment consists of chemical 
mouthwash tablets, a technique for reach- 
ing the deep pockets of the disease be- 
tween the teeth, and a special vitamin-C- 
rich -diet to keep either disease from re- 
curring. The tablets contain arsenic, hy- 
drogen peroxide, lime salts of magnesium 
phosphorus, sodium and soap. Dr. Ling- 
horne packs the gums with a heavy putty 
material, displacing the tissues so that 
disease pockets are exposed. In eight days, 
he declares, all signs of infection are gone. 
When patients’ daily diets include 75 mil- 
ligrams of vitamin C, the disease seldom 
recurs. 

Various methods of treating pyorrhea 
in the U.S., such as surgery and massage, 
may require months, frequently give only 
short relief. 

The Linghorne treatment is not yet 
available to Dominion civilians but is 
standard for Canadian servicemen. 


Mufti for B. C. 


The Grand Mufti of Egypt, highest 
authority under Moslem law, has come out 


General Electric Co. 


ULTRAVIOLET LAMPS (arrows) kill mumps, measles, chickenpox germs in air of this schoolroom. 
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in favor of birth controk to ease that 
country’s overcrowded condition and the 
high death rate among its mothers and 
babies. His “fatwa” (judgment), trans- 


* lated from the Arabic, sanctions birth con- 


trol where the mother is in ill health or 
where additional children would cause eco- 
nomic hardship. It is the final word for 
14 million religious followers in Egypt. 
may affect the practices of 200 million 
other Mohammedan adherents in the 
world. 

On the other side of Asia another 
teeming country supported contraception. 
The Kuomintang Congress at Chungking, 
China, voted for “guidance in proper birth 
control.” 


Bible “Answers” 


Where did Cain get his wife? Did 
Jesus have any real brothers and sisters? 
Can a whale swallow a man? 

These and 1,000 other questions are 
answered in A Book About the Bible 
(Harper & Bros., $3.50), by George 
Stimson, veteran Washington correspond- 
ent who for 10 years was one of PATH- 
FINDER’s editors. “It’s not exactly a book 
to end books on the Bible, but it has neat, 
plausible handling of most of the old 
puzzlers. 

From a limitless supply of material 
about the Bible, Stimpson spent some 25 
years collecting, verifying and rounding 
out odd bits of information from which he 
constructed his series of essays covering 
everything from Aaron’s rod to Moses’ 
wife Zipporah. 

Baptism, old standby of religious de- 
bate, is touched rather lightly; but Jonah 
and the whale get a fascinating going over. 
Stimpson writes the whale story off as a 
legend. No doubt he'll be hearing from 
his readers. 


Mission From Books 


Mormon churches in South Los An- 
geles, Cal., operate a bookstore, keep a 
missionary in the field with the profits. 
The store stocks a-variety of church 
books, magazipes and periodicals. 

Elder Thomas S. Wilson started the 
stére in his home about eight years azo 
Purpose then was to supply missionaries 
with books necessary for their work. The 
store expanded, got new quarters, took on 
the mission project. 


Mountain or Molehill 


A spokesman for Office of Defense 
Transportation (ODT) ~~ complained: 
“Churches are making a mountain out of a 
molehili over government appeals to re- 
strict travel.” Cause of this outburst was 
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PRAYER. Crew attends religious services in 
submarine before starting raid on Jap shipping 
in enemy waters. 





Rev. W. O. H. Garman, Pittsburgh, Amer- 
ican Council of Christian Churches’ secre- 
tary, who advised his churches to ignore 
ODT’s travel ban on Bible conferences. He 
quoted an ODT official: “You either dis- 
continue these Bible conferences or I'll 
make it impossible for you to hold them.” 

Denying this ODT said: (1) Garman 
was trying to create impression the agency 
is interfering with religious worship, (2) 
99% of religious groups are complying 
with the conserve-transportation order. 

Rep. Edwin A. Hall (R.-N.Y.) called 
the ban on Bible conference travel “un- 
constitutional.” 


Fighters’ Flames 


Sixty-five candles flicker on Helton, 
Va., Lutheran Church’s altar each fourth 
Sunday night, one for each of this moun- 
tain town’s servicemen and women, 

One by one, a father, mother or wife 
comes forward, lights a taper, pauses in 
silent prayer. Beneath each candle is a 
name. With scarcely audible words as they 
pass their pastor, A, Kenneth Hewitt, they 
urge him to “Pray for Johnny.” 

Johnny is probably there, at least in 
spirit, for he was notified in advance of 
the day and hour. “This business of war 
is mighty close to these mountaineer 
folk,” said Rev. Hewitt, “as close as any- 
where else in America.” 

Hewitt, who superintends the United 
Lutheran Church’s Southern Mountain 
work, around Konnarock, Va., said many 
of these people walk as much as eight 
miles of mountain roads to and from the 
candle-lighting service. 


Pulpit Interns 


An “internship” for clergymen has 
been set up in Calvary Church, New York, 
by Rev. Samuel Moor Shoemaker, rector. 

The clergy school will provide for 


12 to 15 scholarships without denomina- | 


tional restriction. 


v4 hat a wonderful change in Carol! 
“She's a new girl... happy as a lark 
and so full of fun.” 


Friends are quick to see the differ- 
ence. 

Carol has made an important dis- 
covery. The right laxative! She's found 
what a wonderful help that can be. 


It’s just as Carol says: “I feel like a 
new person, after taking Saraka. The 
day seems brighter . . . there’s a new 
spark to interests that didn’t seem to 
matter during yesterday's dreary consti- 
pation.” 


Perhaps there’s a tip for you in Carol's 
experience. If you are troubled with con- 
stipation, swing to Saraka. You, too, can 
start the day fresh as a daisy, with that 
“new” feeling. 

Saraka contains two important ingre- 
dients. The first supplies the soft, smooth 
bulk your system needs, and often lacks. 
The second supplies gentle, yet thorough 
action that results in easy elimination. 

It's a two-fold balanced action, called 
Bulk Plus Motility. For this reason doc- 
tors recommend Saraka. 


You can buy Saraka at your favorite 
drug counter. Or, if you'd first like a 
sample, mail in the coupon for a free, 
trial-size package. But whichever you do, 
do it today, az, 






Caution: Use only as directed 
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Let Saraka 
help you to 


greater regularity 


+e. means 
Re-Laxation 


SARAKA, 
Department 333 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Without obligation on my 
part please send free, trial- 
size package of SARAKA. 











THE TOWN 


Nisei 

West Coast organizations combat ter- 
rorism against returning Japanese- 
Americans; seek fair deal for them 


Terrorism against Nisei returning to 
the West Coast from the relocation cen- 
ters has been getting headline publicity. 
But there is also activity for fair play 
towards loyal Japanese-Americans. 

In California, when the Monterey 
Bay Council of Japanese Relations took 
a quarter-page ad to discourage the return 
of the Nisei, citizens bought a full-page 
ad urging “the democratic way of life 
for all.” 

At Hood River, Ore., a League for 
Liberty and Justice has been formed to 
combat the activities of Hood River First, 
Inc. When Arthur J. Ritchie, organizer 
of the Japanese Exclusion League, tried 
to hold a rally at Weiser, Idaho, he 
couldn’t hire a hall. The townspeople 
wanted no part of him. 

“No Japs Wanted” was whitewashed 
on the garage of a Nisei family which had 
returned to their home in Seattle. Next 
day a group of Quakers visited the garage 
and blacked out the sign. 

Incidents. There have been anti- 
Nisei shootings in California, arson in 
Washington, boycotts in Oregon. 

Feeling runs high in rural areas, much 
of it based on economic competition and 
whipped by political agitation, according 
to War Relocation Authority (WRA) offi- 
cials, 

The churches have energetically cam- 
paigned for acceptance of the loyal Nisei, 
denouncing racial prejudice. And CIO 
unions have demanded fair play for the 
Nisei, according to WRA. Another group 
fighting intolerance is the Pacific Coast 
Committee on American Principles and 
Fair Play, headed by Robert G. Sproul, 


president of the University of California. 

Nisei in the Army earned a distin- 
guished combat record, particularly in 
Italy, and won the admiration of fellow- 
soldiers. Men who have fought alongside 
the Nisei resent and have publicly pro- 
tested the acts of terrorism, Typical of the 
serviceman’s attitude, is the comment 
made by a G.I. on reading that combat- 
wounded Nisei had been ejected from an 
Arizona barber shop: “What kind of 
patriotism is that? I fought alongside 
those Nisei kids of the rooth Infantry Bat- 
talion and I never saw an outfit with more 
guts.” 

Of the 110,000 Nisei removed from 
the West Coast in 1942 only 3,600 have 
returned since the ban was lifted in Jan- 
uary. 





Government: Junior Size 


An experiment in teaching youth 
practical democracy is being conducted in 
Gainesville, Ga. A complete slate of junior 
officials has been elected by the city’s 
teen-agers to serve with the city fathers 
for an entire year. 

Early last year Gainesville and Hall 
county decided to put recreation on an 
organized basis. A 33-year-old textile en- 
gineer, M. L. Smith, whose hobby was 
recreation for youngsters, was hired as 


* full-time director. 


Smith suggested the junior govern- 
ment to the community officials, who en- 
dorsed the plan. Two political parties 
were organized in the high school, Liberals 
and Progressives. Each party held a con- 
vention and nominated candidates for 
mayor, city commissioners, judges of the 
courts and chief of police. Minimum age 
for candidates was 15 years; for voters, 
13 years. About 800 boys and girls voted. 
Progressive party won. 

The young officials sit in at meetings 





JUNIOR OFFICIALS of Gainesville, Ga., are sworn in by Court Clerk Bob Smith: I. to r., 
Jean Dorsey, commissioner; Owen Harris, mayor; Ed Kimbrough, judge; James Glover, police 
chief; A. D. Wright, Bobby Aaron, judges; A. Willis, commissioner. 
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of the commissioners, sessions of the 
courts and the like, and can voice their 
ideas on municipal problems. 

Thus the ’teen-agers learn how their 
city is operated. As junior “officials” they 
can help the city fight juvenile delin- 
quency. 


Mallard of Milwaukee! 


Milwaukee is breathing easily again, 
now that Gertie and her brood have taken 
up residence in Juneau Park lagoon. But 
only after a very anxious month. Gertie, 
a mallard hen, showed up one day in the 
heart of the downtown section, appropri- 
ated a hollowed-out center of a large pil- 
ing in the river, and laid nine eggs. 

Then she sat on them for 26 days 
until most of them hatched, undaunted by 
rain, cold, noise and the 80,000 persons 
who cross the bridge every day. 

Bridgetenders were first to adopt 
Gertie, but within a few days the whole 
city took her to its bosom. The Humane 
Society assigned a watchman and Boy 
Scouts patrolled the bridge to halt cigaret- 
tossers. A feeding platform was built, 
snuggies, new-baby cards and food gifts 
poured in. And on Memorial Day, the 
bands stopped playing as they crossed the 
bridge so as not to disturb Gertie. 

The ducklings kept falling into the 
river after eggs hatched, but volunteers 
were there to rescue them. Thousands 
came to see Gertie and her family. Her 
fame spread over the world, and the first 
thing returning veterans ask for these 
days in Milwaukee is: ““Where’s Gertie?” 


Good Housing Dividends 


Low-cost housing is paying off high 
dividends to Newark, N.J., measured in 
any terms—better living, civic improve- 
ment or dollars and cents. Newark Hous- 
ing Authority found this out by compar- 
ing the conditions of Newark families 
living in three low-cost projects with fam- 
ilies of the same social and economic level 
in adjacent neighborhoods. 

The housing people found less tuber- 
culosis, infant death, communicable dis- 
ease, fewer fatal home accidents, fires; 
not so much juvenile delinquency in the 
low-cost projects—but more babies. 


Gathering of the Welsh 


From Mohawk, Ilion, and New Hart- 
ford, from Bouckville, Frankfort, and 
Herkimer they came, young and old, to 
sing and make music at the eisteddfod. 

Thus at Utica, American descendants 
of the Welsh who settled in New York’s 
Mohawk Valley, met again to keep alive 
a tradition that harks back to the Druids, 
whose bards and minstrels gathered annu- 
ally in ancient Britain to compete in ora- 
tory, poetry, singing and harping. 

Wherever Welshmen congregate in 
America, there is held the traditional song 
festival. Mohawk Valley’s eisteddfod has 
been held without break for 82 years at 
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BEST junior violinist at eisteddfod was Alice 
Babcock of Morrisville, N. Y. 


Utica. In the thirties the singing compe- 
tition was organized on a national basis, 
but because of wartime travel restrictions, 
this year’s eisteddfod became a valley 
affair again. 

The eisteddfod dates from 540 A.D., 
at Conway, North Wales. Through the 
centuries these gatherings helped develop 
Welsh music and literature and preserved 
Welsh customs. Here the eisteddfod has 
been predominantly musical; many choral 
societies were organized originally to com- 
pete in them. 

St. David’s Society, which sponsors 
the Mohawk festival, is already planning 
the 83rd eisteddfod next spring. 


Milk Ballyhoo 


Dairy farmers of Maryland, Virginia, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and the District 
of Columbia formed the Atlantic Dairy 
Association to advertise milk, keep post- 
war sales up to wartime levels. 

Main idea is to avert a postwar milk 
surplus which some dairy leaders believe 
may run as high as 15 billion lbs. a year. 

“A surplus of one billion Ibs. almost 
wrecked the industry several times in the 
past,” said Bruce B. Derrick, president of 
the new corporation which will affiliate 
with the American Dairy Association 
through which farmers in 30 states are 
out to avert the same problem. 


Grocers’ School 


Independent Grocers’ Alliance, Chi- 
cago, announced a school for grocerymen. 
Plans called for six weeks’ instruction in 
merchandising, meat cutting and the han- 
dling of fresh and frozen items. First class 
will include 10 war veterans, 10 store 





America’s communities are look- 
ing to the future in the skies. 

To brighten those skies, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration has asked 
Congress to double the number of air- 
ports to more than 6,000 within the 
next five or ten years. 

Under the CAA plan, federal and 
local governments would share the 
costs of construction just as they have 
shared the costs of building roads. 
Chief beneficiaries would be the com- 
munities under 25,000. 

Small towns like the idea. Hun- 
dreds have filed applications for an 
airport. Some communities have al- 
ready bought land and others have 
gone ahead on their own and built a 
municipal airport. Outstanding among 
these is Eldon, Mo., where an airfield 
was financed through public bond sub- 
scription (PATHFINDER, March 5s). 

Prepare Now. Progressive states 
are preparing for the postwar’s aerial 
future. Pennsylvania has earmarked 
nearly $4 million for airport construc- 
tion. In Iowa, 36 communities have 
voted airport bonds. Seventeen states 
have created aviation boards. 

Currently, just about half of the 
nation’s 3,076 counties have some kind 
of landing facilities. CAA’s program 
would improve the poorer airfields, and 
build enough new ones so that 88% of 
the counties would have airfields. The 
Aeronautical. Chamber of Commerce 
would have a flight strip, airpark or air 
harbor in gvery one of America’s 16,000 
communities. 

Expansion of airport facilities got 
off to a good start in the early days-of 
the war, when for military reasons, the 
U.S. needed 550 airports in a hurry. 
Communities bought the land; CAA 
built the airports; Army and Navy are 
using them. After the war, the towns 
get the airports. 


Wings for the Towns of America 





CAA figures its program would 
cost $14 billion. Bills authorizing the 
program are being considered in Con- 
gress. Air expansion advocates claim 
airports will pay for themselves through 
taxes, just as have our highways. 

Ten years from now, CAA esti- 
mates, 400,000 private planes will be 
operating throughout the country. For 
such development, the new airports 
must be located near homes, business 
places and recreation centers. 

The program stands to help the 
nation’s economy, in new jobs and busi- 
ness opportunities, national defense. 

At war’s end there will be some 
350,000 Army and Navy-trained pilots. 
Many of these see postwar jobs in ci- 
vilian aviation, have asked for civilian 
licenses and operating rights. . 

Five types of airports would be 
built under the CAA program: Class 1 
and 2 for private owner, feeder trans- 
ports; Class 3, regular transports; 
Class 4 and 5s, for the largest planes. 

Most for Texas. More than 2,800 
of the 3,000 new fields would be built 
in communities under 25,000 popula- 
tion. Texas will get the most, 213; 
Wyoming, the least number, 10. Aver- 
age cost of a Class 1 airport is $74,000; 
Class 2, $257,000. 

Quantity rather than quality of 
airports is America’s immediate need, 
according to the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, which urges communi- 
ties to build airparks handy to business 
centers, flight stops along main high- 
ways, and air harbors where water fa- 
cilities are available. 

Communities seeking airports or 
advice should contact Chief of Air- 
ports, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, in the regional centers nearest 
them: New York, Atlanta, Chicago, 
Fort Worth, Kansas City, Santa Mon- 
ica, Seattle. 
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AIRPARKS. These two types of airports, for small private planes (left) and feeder 
transports, are planned for towns under 25,000. 
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EXCEPTIONALES 


to the 
LAST INCH... 






Actual Size 
Each Cigar 
5" to 5%" 






ond if you do not find these 
cigars as mild, mellow and dis- 
tinctive a smoke as you ever en- 
joyed...you do not have to pay 
for them. See our “‘Money Back 
Guarantee.” 


Alemandares Exceptionales in 
perfecto shape are handmade 
in our own factory of fine se- 
lected Connecticut shade-grown 
wrappers and broadleaf binder, 
combined with a special blend 
of imported and domestic filler. 


The generation-old James B. 
Hall skill in tobacco blending 
gives this cigar a distinctive 
aroma and taste you will like. 
Alemandares come to you direct 
from the maker...no silverleaf, 
no bands, no frills...just quality 
tobacco made into fine cigars. 


50 
ALEMANDARES 
EXCEPTIONALES 


$2.99 





You take no risk. Order a humidor 
of 50 for $3.99. If you are not 
100% satisfied, tell us and we 
will return your money. Fair 
enough? Send remittance with or- 
der, we will pay postage. Or sent J Ai—niani 
C.0.D. you pay postman plus 


C.0.D. fee. 100 ° ‘7-75 
JAMES B: HALL, inc. 


tosc EAST 16th ST. © NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 








DOES YOUR DOG 
ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 


\ DON’T BLAME FLEAS 
eee MANGE. ee DIET! 


scratches continually, it’s probably 


scales or brownish-edged sores with mouldy odor. May 


serious results—costly care—even total loss. Now a 
noted specialist's discovery — Dr. Merrick’s SULFADENE 
applied externally, stops itching in minutes. . clears 
up scales and sores in a few days. Only $1.00 in stores or 
order direct. Money back guarantee. Address: 


SULFADENE, BOX F-185, BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Coo SULFADENE 










If your dog or cat itches, | 


not due to fleas, mange or diet. 2 to 1, it’s | 
FUNGITCH, grass-borne fungus infection long a puzzle | 
to science. It starts as an itch followed by dandruff-like | 


| , , > 
start in ears, on paws, underbody, tail or eyes. Can have | W ork, a larger bumper than the 
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managers and 10 other citizens yearning 
to be grocers, 


. . 
Hairpinner 

The American Art Glass Co., a Mil- 
waukee concern whose workers “do as 


they please,” faces the postwar with con- 
fidence, woman’s fiercest gadget, the hat- 
pin, is back to stay. That meant its glass 
flower clusters on wire tips would keep 
on selling. 

Interest in these novelties began when 
the business opened with one glass blower 
in 1941, Proprietor Gary J. Hackbarth re- 
ported. Stores suggested he attach the 
ornaments to short pins for trimming hats. 
Riding a costume jewelry boom, sales 
flourished from that time. 

But, which made it unusual, Hack- 
barth lets his men supervise their own 
work. Holding a county job by day, he 
visits the factory at night to check orders 
and answer mail. 


| Feed-Bag Shorts 


Manager Howard Geiger of Geiger’s 
Men's Shop, Cleveland, Ohio, couldn’t get 
underwear for his customers. Some gaily- 
colored chicken feed-bags on a neighbor’s 
farm gave him an idea. He bought the 
bags, displayed them in the store. 

Whenever a customer asks for shorts, 
Geiger shows him a feed-bag as just the 
thing. A tailor does the measuring, sewing. 

Of the many shorts the tailor has 
turned out, Geiger’s favorite is a pair 
which has across the back: “Full of Pep.” 


Wraps Taken Off 


Henry Ford let the public see (in 
pictures) his first postwar car, a hand- 
made model with wider front, more grill 
1942 
model, a new interior design and unnamed 
mechanical improvements. 

Government officials controlling ma- 
terials said the 1946 Ford was good indi- 
cation of what could be expected of all 
new cars for a year or more because mak- 
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Acme 


FIRST ‘46 FORD: This one's hand-made, but the assembly line will-~move in 60 to 90 days. 


ers may have to use old dies for another 
18 months. But one thing was certain 
Some new cars will be ready by autumn. 


Harvester Expands 


International Harvester Co. is read) 
to spend up to $150 million for postwar 
expansion. 

Two sites already have been ac- 
quired: One on the Mississippi between 
Alton and Wood River, Ill., for a new 
farm tractor plant; another at Memphis 
Tenn., for a farm implement factory. It 
will double the production capacity of the 
Huntington Park, Cal., plant, making ag- 
ricultural tools for the far-west. 

IHC will also make new lines, includ- 
ing freezing units for farm homes and in- 
dustrial power equipment; when and 
where it hasn’t said. 


EDUCATION 


Earning and Learning 


Realizing many students could not 
attend high school unless they worked 
part time to help pay expenses, New York 
City educators decided school work and 
jobs could be sandwiched together. 

That was 30 years ago. Now “co- 
operative” education is available in a 
dozen high schools, with 2,250 students 
participating. 

Cooperative pupils attend full-time 
classes freshmen and sophomore years 
then, as juniors and seniors, they go to 
school one week and work the next. Stu- 
dents have little time for extra-curricular 
activities because academic subjects are 
given in double periods during the school 
week. 

Pupils do part-time work for 165 
businesses. Last year they earned nearly 
$1 million while going te school, nearly 
double the 1943 total. 

Ten other New York City schools 
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FEELING THEIR WAY. Pupils at New York 
Institute for the Blind model a duck from clay 
after feeling live bird. 





have “after-school” programs in which 
pupils attend class mornings and work 
afternoons. 


Schools and the Draft 


Enrollments and graduations in U. S. 
schools and colleges dropped to wartime 
lows, chiefly because of boys’ enlistment 
at 17 and draft at 18. 

From a pre-war peak of 31.7 million 
in the 1940-1941 school year, enrollments 
in 1944-1945 dropped to just above 30 
million (grade schools 23 million, high 
schools 6.2 million, colleges 803,139). 

High school graduates (1.2 million 
just before the war) were fewer than one 
million this spring. Only half as many col- 
lege students won degrees (95,000) as 
four years ago.- Enrollments next fall are 
expected to increase as veterans return. 


Sugar Beet School 


The western sugar beet industry will 
offer part-time jobs to students at the 
nation’s first sugar beet school, scheduled 
to open next fall at Idaho university’s 
College of Agriculture. 


De-Hitlerized 


School children in U. S.-occupied Ger- 
many will hear no more about Hitler and 
supermen. 

The Allied Military Government has 
approved six elementary readers and three 
arithmetics reproduced from a set of pre- 
Nazi school books at Teachers College, 
Columbia university. 

As first step in the restoration of 
Germany's war-shattered schools, AMG 
reopened kindergartens and the first four 
grades of 10 elementary schools in Aachen. 

Dr. Karl Becker, removed as Aachen 
school director by the Nazis in 1935 be- 
























"  Nowis the time to make YOUR place the most 
fem dangerous spot in the world for this summer’s 
*“ hordes of insect pests. Be prepared with HUDSON 

y Sprayers and Dusters. They are designed to give 
insecticides maximum killing power. They are easy 
to use. And there’s a size and kind for every need— 
for your garden, your orchard, your barn, your 
poultry houses, your home. @ Thousands of 
HUDSON Sprayers and Dusters are being rushed 
to our boys on every war front to protect them 
from disease and death. That’s why your Hudson 
dealer may not be able to sell you one the day you 
call. But keep checking with him when you’re in 
town. @ H. D. Hudson Manufacturing Company, 
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Tested and 
SPRAYERS AND DUSTERS 
HAY TOOLS AND BARN EQUIPMENT 
LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT 
FARM VENTILATION EQUIPMENT 
POULTRY EQUIPMENT 


INVESTIGATE 


the amazing possibilities represent- do a ae 
ing us with the exclusive Roll of to the modern demand for inventions—our 
Honor Bible. No investment. neve will help Jou. Get ous PREE BOOK, 
“How to Protect, Finance and Sell Your In- 

Colonel Wm. J. Smith tion Record’ on which to sketch sad descritve 
"" MicMORROW & BERMAN 





WHAT SHOULD YOU 
UN VENT 925 ict Boos ss 


market wants 





PHILADELPHIA BIBLE HOUSE 
1211 Chestnut St., Suite 603, Phila. 7, Pa. | | 102-0 atiantic Building Washington 4, ©. ¢. 








FLEA POWDER 


100% SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY BACK 
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many common afiments = - inciuding Colds, 
deintin, ‘hesomtion” Ancma 
Blood Pressure and Vicers as well 
as most types of Skin, Stomach, 
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4 want learn how to combet this 
Let Dr. R. Schifimann’s ASTHMADOR Cstews enemy of health riggvt te 
help reduce the severity of your sext your own 
asthmatic ertack, nouce how ic aromatic REVEALS BASIC CAUSE 
fumes aid discressed breaching Use it and OF MUCH POOR HEALTH 
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see how dependable ix is — potency rigidly 
standardized through serice laboratory 
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has written a 
conerol — quality always uniform. Ask for | new lustrated 24 page book entitied 
. ” . | “Your Health and the Next SO *. 
ASTHMADOR in powder cigareme or pipe This book is filled fr a 
mixture form st your favorite drug store. | wv Se I~ ry Kt re 
steps to overcome it in 90 or tess! 

Tells other vital facts aboct and 

remarkable new BOOK cost. 
Penny postcard will do. Don’t wait. Send Now! “S$ ¥yraers 
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strip tease artist 


But if I don’t get rid of these fleas soon, 
I won't have enough hair to mess up 
your blue serge suit, Boss. 

What to do? Give ’ em the old ONE- 
TWO. Dust me with Sergeant’s SKIP- 
FLEA Powder. That'll slay the pests. 
Rub it in my coat every week, on my 
undersides. Then, watch ’em die. 

And for my bath, use Sergeant’s SKIP- 
FLEA Soap to kill fleas and eggs. It’s a 
real cleaner too—soothes my skin. 

Let’s get SKIP-FLEA now, Boss, at 
the drug or pet store. Take a free Ser- 
geant’s Dog Book, too—or use coupon. 


Sergeants sonpicenes ‘ 


Dept. 32-F, Richmond 20, Virginia. Send the 
+ FREE 40-page illustrated Dog Book to: é 
é a 
é te : 
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Look out fleas / 


Pe | =, Makes wood sawi 
fast; easy. je Panto 4 
wood to pay foritself uick- 
ly. Easily moved while at- 
tached. Bix blade: freedetails. 












COMPLET 
ey OME-STUDY 
COURSES and self- 
instruction books, 
slightly used. Sold, 
rented, exchanged. All 
subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. yt —_— for es 

courses. Full details and 92- b: 
catalog FREE. Write fotey! ELSON COMPA Y. 
321 8. Wabash, Dept. 2-27, Chicago 4, I 


p> iy MUSIC Aare = 
WA LESSONS je 


COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


40 years of successful training in Piano, Violin, Cornet, 
Trumpet, Saxophone, Clarinet, Guitar, Mandolin— Voice. 
Ear Training and ee Singing, Choral Conducting, Pub- 
lic School Music—History of Music, Harmony, Advanced 
Composition, Arranging. The only home study school 
teaching all courses leading to degree, Bachelor of Music. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

















Suite U216, 765 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago 15, Hill. 
Send — and illustrated lesson for............++ ° 
FRR fT IES RE ay course 
EGO cine 6.0.0:0:0,4:0.0200-0,9 0900066 20h Qiace povecevesveess 
IR. ow ceahs6: 80 66's « tie wa Ch. Fw Se E ks OS woe 05H ne% 
Cy CHR. 6-5 a Oe PUT <8 oe 


Give experience. . Age 
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cause of his Jewish blood, was reap- 
pointed by AMG at the request of a 
parents’ committee. 


What to See 


Without Love (MGM). Katharine 
Hepburn and Spencer Tracy have prob- 
ably never been seen to better advantage 
than in “Without Love,” a Metro attrac- 
tion. This amusing tale is all about scien- 
tific research, which works; and a mar- 
riage without love, which doesn’t. 


Salty O'Rourke (Paramount). A 
good yarn of the race tracks with plenty 
of intrigue and gun-play, in which Alan 
Ladd is dynamite. If you like fast-moving 
fiction about tough guys, this is good. 


It's- A Pleasure (RKO-Interna- 
tional). Sonja Henie performs her won- 
drous deeds on skates, in Technicolor. If 
you like the star of the ice-carnivals, 
then this production will please you. 


See My Lawyer (Universal). Vaude- 
ville and floorshow acts stampede that 
comical pair, Olsen and Johnson, through 
this routine farce comedy. The whole is 
less impressive than its parts. 


Escape In The Desert (Warner’s). 
A Hollywood version of Robert ~Sher- 
wood’s play, “The Petrified Forest,” which 
has lost much of its power and emerges 
as melodrama with emphasis on the 
comedy. Philip Dorn plays the former 
Leslie Howard role. He’s outstanding. 


Counter-Attack (Columbia). Paul 
Muni stars as a Russian paratrooper who 
enables Soviet armies to counter-attack 
with success. Behind the story and woven 
into it, is the real-life episode of Russian 
engineers. 





PAUL MUNI. 


He plays a Red paratrooper. 


How to give 


TIRED EYES 


a quick rest 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 





EYES OVERWORKED? Just put two drops of 
Murine in each eye. Right away you feel it 
start to cipanse and soothe your eyes. You get— 
bs] 


mrs 








QUICK RELIEF! Murine’s 7 scientifically 
blended ingredients quickly relieve the dis- 
comfort of tired, burning eyes. Safe, gentle 
Murine helps thousands—let it help you, too. 


URINE, 
von EYES 


SOOTHES - REFRESHES - 
* Invest in America — Buy War Bonds and Stamps & 


ires Does aR G 
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Steal Your Sleep? 


DONT suffer and scratch to- 
night because of dry eczema, 
simple piles or a minor rash. 


Let soothing Resinol Ointment 
comfort you as it has so many. 
Its highly efficient medication 
is combined with an oily base 
that prolongs beneficial action. 


a 


4 COMB-A-TRIM 


THE NEW QUICK TRIMMER 
Something New! Trim a 3 nate without 
excess hair comes off A 


any experience. It’s easy! 
and easily by just pulling trim- 


: Cc 
Save = hair-cut 59 

















reed through hair like an ordi- 
arv comb. 
bills . rim your own hair 
or the anion family’s. Send 5% 
and your Comb-A-Trim will tbe 
sent dat once (‘s extra blades 25c) 
coms. se — co., Carew Tower 
Deot. Cincinn ati2, Ohio 


INVENTORS 


Learn now—without obligation—how to protect and sell 
your invention. Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’’ Free. Write 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 


537-E Adams pratense a varnnnedl crest acti D. C. 
tionist. Earnings of men and 


DO YO von in this greatly needed 


Fees me run as high as $50-$100 weekly. after a 
te weeks home training. Sas terms. Not medical 
or chiropody. No further capital necessary. No 
goods to buy. 50th year. Write for Free Booklet. 


Stephenson panne of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


cit adn Caitre permanent business 
rofession of your own? 
‘hen become a foot correc- 


EMERGENCY REPAIR TOOLS 
DANDY 8 PIECE SET: ¢&2TEe Piers 





i 
WATERPU MP Pliers, CRESCENT Wrench. Claw- 
hammer, NEEDLENOSE Pliers. DIAGONAL Cut- 
ters and PLASTIC Screwdriver. $14.85. Remit 
Now!! UNIVERSAL TOOL CO., 1527 Grand PF 
Kansas City, Meo. 








PAZO RELIEVES THE 
TORTURE OF SIMPLE PILES 


Don’ t just suffer the agonizing pain, 
torture, itching of simple piles. Re- 
member, for over thirty years amazing 
PAZO ointment has given prompt, 
comforting relief to millions. It gives 
you soothing, welcome palliative relief. 


HOW PAZO OINTMENT WORKS 


1. Soothes inflamed areas—relieves pain 
and itching. 2. Lubricates hardened, 
dried parts, helps prevent cracking and 
soreness. 3. Tends to reduce swelling 
and check minor bleeding. 4. Provides 
quick and easy method of application. 


SPECIAL PILE PIPE FOR 
EASY APPLICATION 


Pazo ointment tube has a specially de- 
signed, perforated Pile Pipe, making 
application simple and thorough. Ask 
your doctor about wonderful Pazo oint- 
ment and the soothing, blessed relief 
it gives for simple piles. 


PAZO SUPPOSITORIES TOO! 


Some persons, and many doctors, pre- 
fer to use suppositories. So Pazo is also 
made in handy suppositories. Same 
soothing relief! Get Pazo in the form 
you prefer, at your druggists today. 


A Product of 
THE GROVE LABORATORIES INC. + St. Lovis, Mo 


NOW usicicareo POWDER 
MEDICATED 
AMAZINGLY SUCCESSFUL FOR BATH, 
CHAFED SKIN, BABY, TIRED FEETI 


Here’s a Talcum unitke any other you've ever tried! 
Fragrant, new All-Purpose Cuticura Talcum! Use 
after shower, to end body odor fear; on feet, chafed 
skin, minor rashes, after shaving—soothes, promptly 
helps relieve irritation. Buy new Cuticura today! 25¢. 
LL TTT 





: PARALYSIS AND 
Ti SPASTIG CORRECTION 
s Milton H. Berry Foundation 


Nationally famous corrective program for 
children and adults. Teaching paralyzed people how to 
walk, talk and become physically independent. Our 
forty-seventh year. Fifteen schools in the United States. 
Write National Medical Director—G.S. GORDON, 


M.D., 16260 VENTURA BLVD., ENCINO, CALIF. 





WELCOME HOME 


Your boys from the Armed Forces. Show them you're 
the »roudest parents in the country. Be prepared for 
their unexpected arrival. Hang a handsome satin 


banner, gold-fringed with parade scene and colored 
letters in your window. 20’’x24”. Sent prepaid for 
$2.00. Wm. A. Cox, 55 W. 42nd St., N. Y., N. Y. 
Rm. 306. 
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WASHINGTON D-C.0.D. 


Our Congresswomen who faithfully toil 
With fervor that knows no stopping, 
Will sponsor, no doubt, many outstanding 

bills: 
Legislative and shopping. 
Philip Lazarus 


Lawyer: “You assert your son has 
worked on your farm ever since he was 
born?” 

Farmer: “I do.” 

Lawyer: (Triumphantly) “What did 
he do the first year?” 

Farmer: (Sardonically) “He milked.” 


It was a deathbed scene, but the 
director was not satisfied with the star’s 
acting. “Come on now,” he growled. 
“Put a little more life in your dying.” 





“Souvenirs? No—that's my laundry!” 


“The more one studies,” said a natu- 
ralist, “the more one is convinced that 
nature sure is wonderful.” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied an optometrist. 
“Thousands of years ago nature didn’t 
know a thing about people having to wear 
glasses. But look how handy she placed 


our ears!” 


Brain Teaser No. 86 
The income of a 
railroad company is 
just sufficient to pay 
a dividend of 6% on 
the whole of its capi- 
tal stock; but the pre- 
ferred stock, to the amount of $400,000, 
is entitled only to a maximum dividend 
of 5%, and this enables the company to 
pay a dividend of 67% on the common 
stock. What is the total capital stock? 
Solution to No. 85 
Seven-fourths of the number of pages 
in the first volume of the first edition 
would be 3} of 600 minus 30. That is, 
seven fourths of the volume is 420. The 
first volume contained 240 pages and the 
second volume contained 360 pages. 















it’s as 
simple 
as that... 





Long before 1860 some use was 
made of two- and three-wheeled 
cycles that were pushed along by 
the feet. When Ernest Michau add- 

| ed pedals to the front wheel, the ||| 
real development began... a devel- HH) 
opment that was to contribute ||| 
much toward a coming industrial 
era—the automobile age. 


The new TRIUMPH Flashlight 
| Battery is an equally outstanding 
development in the dry cell. 
Constructed on a new princi- 
ple, the TRIUMPH Battery has | 
|| NO SHELF DETERIORATION, ||| 
even at high temperatures! iid 


Regardless of when it was made orhow || 
long you keepit, yournew TRIUMPH 
Flashlight Battery will be 100% effi- 


||| cient when you are ready to put it 
into use. 


© 1945 LLL 


S * TRIUMPH WILL 





FOLLOW VICTORY x 


For duration, TRIUMPH INDUSTRIES INCORPORATED 
of Elkton, Md., will continue to produce 100% for Victory 











WEARERS 


How YOU Can Avoid 


DENTURE BREATH 


Three on a match? No, it isn’t your 
blowing out the match he objects to. It’s 
your... Denture Breath. Avoid offending. 
Don’t brush with cleansers that scratch 
plate material. Such scratches help food 
particles and film to collect faster, cling 
tighter, causing offensive Denture Breath. 





SOAK DENTURES IN POLIDENT DAILY 


/ it's Easy! It’s Quick! 


} y te! . NO 
BRUSHING 


What's more ... . brushing with ordinary 
tooth pastes, tooth powders or soaps, often 
wears down the delicate fitting ridges on 
your plate. With worn-down ridges, of 
course, your plate may loosen. There’s no 
brushing—so no such danger with Polident 
—and soaking is so easy, so sure. 





Later— Now here’s two on a perfect match! 
No offensive Denture Breath. She’s one of 
the delighted millions who have found 
Polident the new, easy way to keep dental 
plates and bridges sparkling clean, odor- 
free. If you wear a removable bridge or den- 
tal plate, play safe. Use Polident daily to 
help maintain the original natural appear- 
ance of your denture. Costs less than l¢ a 
day. All drug counters; 30¢, 60¢. 


de POLIDENT #4 


TO KEEP PLATES AND BRIDGES 
CLEAN... AND ODOR-FREE! 


ALSE TEETH - 











BETWEEN 
OURSELVES 


Case Against TVA: In PATHFINDER 
you had an article lauding TVA and the 


great things it has done for us. I wish to 
say and I can get plenty of witnesses to 
back up my statement, that TVA is a 
blight and curse to us here in East Ten- 
nessee. TVA has driven thousands of our 
best citizens out of their houses; many of 
these homes old ancestral homes, too. It 
has shortened the lives of some of these 
people, even driven some individuals to 
suicide. You speak in your article of 
“silt-free reservoirs.” The truth is, our 
hill land is washing rapidly into these 
reservoirs and will finally fill them up with 
silt. I live on one of these reservoirs and 
know whereof I speak; in fact the back- 
waters almost surround my home. 

Our finest land here in East Tennes- 
see is along our rivers and TVA had de- 
stroyed a large part of this fine land by 
covering it with water. And, too, there 
are plenty of farms here that don’t have 
the “cheap current,” or any other kind of 
electrical current. And, as to “labor going 
to waste here” that Dr. H. A. Morgan 
speaks of, just the opposite is true.’ Many 
things here are going to waste for lack of 
labor. 

And more. After destroying the sys- 
tem for disposal of sewage and industrial 
waste of our towns and cities along our 
rivers, TVA has gone away and left these 
towns and cities to work out their own 
salvation as to disposal of their wastes. 
The town of Harriman, Tenn., 8,000 popu- 
lation, has had its drinking water supply. 
polluted by the work of TVA. 

Elmer A. Wright, Morristown, Tenn. 


A Peace Pattern: In the past we 
Americans have made new garments out 
of the old. When Europe’s tailors called 
on us for help on a “ripping and tearing 
apart” job, we gave the best of everything 
we had in order to help them. Now they 
are ready to begin on the “cutting” job, 
new patterns are being created at the 
Peace Conference. Why not use a pat- 
tern that has been tried and found to be 
successful—the U.S. Constitution? 

Mrs. Augusta H. Gandy, Banning, Cal. 


Unknown Soldiers: You say the Un- 
known Soldier of World War I is to have 
a buddy. Why not have two warriors 
from this war: One from the European 
and one from the Pacific areas? 

Mrs. Shirley A. Perry, Tuoque, L.J., N.Y. 


About Feeding Germans: I don’t 
know your sentiments but I want to pro- 
test against feeding those cursed Germans 
—international conventions or no conven- 
tions. 

H. C. Waite, Lake City, Mich. 






PATHFINDER 


Hey There, Frisco!: Why that holler 
clear across the continent calling Patu- 
FINDER to account on calling names? 
Just try traveling up and down the west 
coast, as this writer has done, and you 
never hear anything else except “Frisco” 
and “L.A.” Draw, if you feel like shootin’, 
but hadn’t you better start nearer home? 
Doubtless PATHFINDER can take care of 
itself, but this reader will back it up! 

Ronald Willis, Pagosa Springs, Colo. 


One School's Accomplishment: On 
May 25 we presented a musical program 
at New Lebanon Central School and in 
conjunction with the program sold $30,112 
in War Bonds and Stamps. For a school 
of 250 students in grades 1-12 this is a 
record of which we can justly be proud. 

Charles D. Frier, Lebanon Springs, N.Y. 


Ball Lightning? Re Dr. Humphreys’ 
statement (PATHFINDER, May 21) that 
“ball lightning” is an “optical illusion.” 
my brother and I, as children on a farm, 
witnessed this so-called phenomenon dur- 
ing an electrical storm. The huge ball of 
yellowish flame we both watched as it 
moved approximately a half mile, wasn’t a 
figment of our imaginations. It exploded 
above our heads. 

Mrs. Helen Gannaway, Oakland, Cal. 

[Reader Gannaway was probably victim 
of an after-image caused by an ordinary flash 
of lightning; the explosion was _ probably 
thunder, said Dr. W. J. Humphreys.—Eb.] 
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(etiesinten alii S are in order for the several public- 
spirited States which, during this year’s legislative sessions, 


took forward strides in bringing to their citizens a greater par- 


ticipation in the benefits of motor transport. 


These States have modernized and liberalized their size- 


and-weight laws so that motor trucks and trailers can now 


carry practical loads over their highways. 


They have helped not only 
their own citizens, but also 
the citizens of the other States 
served by the highways which 
cross their mutual borders. 


This trend among the States is 
sound and is in the public interest. 
But let us not cease our efforts to 
demonstrate to those States which 
still have backward laws the fact 
that they are penalizing their citi- 
zens and the citizens of neighbor- 
ing States as well. In spite of the 
trend toward improvement in our 
vehicle laws, much remains to be 
done in the majority of States. 


Also, let us remember that we 
have not reached the end of devel- 
opment in either roads, laws or 


vehicles—and that all three must 
develop together, must be in 
balance. 


We have a projected high- 
way system which is going to 
cost billions of dollars. It is 
the most expensive and most 
comprehensive highway pro- 
gram ever laid down by any 
country at any time. Let us 
see, before the money is spent, 
that the public gets full bene- 
fit from this investment. 


Commercial-vehicle engineers, 
highway engineers, vehicle opera- 
tors and legislators, working in 
close harmony, will go far in bring- 
ing to the public the greatest pos- 
sible service from the money spent. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 





Let us have many joint meetings of 
these key groups. 


Our highways are built primar- 
ily for business. By transporting 
the commerce of the United States 
in the most efficient manner, the 
public is benefited to the greatest 
possible degree. 


Achieving this objective calis 
for the closest cooperation be- 
tween all concerned. 


Even our projected road plans 
are based on vehicles restricted 
to 96-inch width. Yet, commer- 
cial-vehicle engineers are speak- 
ing of the need for greater brak- 
ing areas—wider brake drums— 
today. Increased brake width 
must be added to vehicle width 
because we cannot afford fo re- 
duce present tread width. Engi- 
neers are speaking of 102-inch 
vehicle width in order to secure 
greater safety, stability and par- 
ticularly more suitable brakes for 
our modern high-speed motor 
transport. This is an example of 
the need for close cooperation 
between highway planners, ve- 
hicle engineers, highway users 
and legislators. 





Service in Principal Cities 
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PERFECTION ich 


makes Living Pleasanter--- Housework Easier! 


ERFECTION Oil Ranges give you clean, odorless, 

instant heat! They bring “city convenience,” modern 
beauty and new ease wherever they are used! They banish 
forever the drudgery of handling wood, coal and ashes 

. of making, tending and banking fires! And because 
PERFECTION heat is controllable you get the exact 
degree of heat you want from each burner—for better 
cooking results! 


Because of our war production we can only supply a 
limited number of PERFECTIONS for the most essential 
civilian needs. But after Victory ALL can enjoy them! 
So put PERFECTION in your plans for better living 
—now! PERFECTION quality will well reward you. 


If you have or can secure an oil Range or Heater Ration 
Certificate, by all means see your Perfection dealer. He 
may have just the model you want. Every PERFECTION 


made for essential civilian use now is pre-war in quality! 


PRESENT PERFECTION USERS: It’s your patriotic duty 
to make your present PERFECTION Ranges and Heaters 


last until Victory. The best way to do this is to use only 
genuine PERFECTION wicks and parts. Very often the 
replacement of an inexpensive part will restore original 


burner performance to your present PERFECTION! 


PERFECTION-MADE HEATERS 
. for Better Living! 


Perfection-made Heaters will keep your 
whole house warm and livable in winter- 
time—no need to “hole up” in the kitchen 
for warmth. No fuss, bother, ashes or 


dirt with PERFECTION! 


PERFECTION 


The Mark 


OIL RANGES AND HEATERS” /\ 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7762-C Platt Avenue «+ Cleveland 4, Ohio 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS ...AND KEEP THEM! 











